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A Retort ok the Gynecological Service ok Mount 
Sinai Hospital, New York, kor the Twelve 
Years from January ist, 1883, to December 31ST, 

1894. By Paul F. Munde, M.D., Gynecologist to the 
Hospital, Professor of Gynecology at the New York 
Polyclinic and at Dartmouth College, etc., etc. With 
forty-eight illustrations. Reprinted from the Ameri¬ 
can Journal of Obstetrics for October, November and 
December, 1895. New York: William Wood & Co., 

1895. 

This pamphlet of 116 pages, received with the author's compliments, 
contains one of the most interesting papers we have had the pleasure of 
reading in a long time. Its title is, however, somewhat misleading, as 
it is much more than a mere report of the gynecological work done at 
the hospital during these years. The mass of material at command 
(3,898 patients, with a total of 3.960 diseases treated), has afforded a 
wide and rich field for observation and study, which the author has 
utilized to its utmost. 

Under the heading “Remarks on the Diseases Treated,” a most 
interesting description is given of the method of treatment pursued in 
the various diseases coming under the author’s notice. A description 
is then given of the operations performed (the total number being 1.767, 
464 of which were abdominal sections), with some remarks as to the 
author’s opinion of the indications for, and the methods of doing them. 
Some of the cases reported are unique, and others are of exceptional 
interest, and the strongest impression left upon the reader's mind on 
finishing the paper is one of regret that the author did not go more into 
detail in his description of the cases and his manner of treating them. 

GAZZAM. 

Columbia College in the City of New York. Sixth 
annual report of President Low to the Trustees. 
October 7, 1895. Printed for the College. 1S95. 

As President Low says on page 7 of his report, the time has surely 
arrived when this institution as a whole, should be known upon the 
statutes either as Columbia University or as the University of Columbia. 
The “ university spirit ” is steadily growing throughout the country, 
and the aggregation of the different schools of Arts, Law, Medicine, 
Science. Mines, and the College for Women, under the sheltering wing 
of the University, which the President's report shows is being steadily 
accomplished, is for the best interests of all concerned ; for, being 
under one management, each department can materially aid the others. 

There has been a steady growth in the number of students attend¬ 
ing the University in the past year, notwithstanding the lengthening of 
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the course in Medicine to four years, and the raising of the standard of 
requirements for admission to all the professional schools. Liberal 
donations of money, buildings and books have been made to the Uni¬ 
versity since the last report, which are suitably and gracefully acknowl¬ 
edged by the President; who also takes occasion to set before the 
Trustees and the public at large, the pressing needs of the University for 
more money with which to carry on its work. To the President’sreport 
is appended the Treasurer’s report of receipts and disbursements for 
the year ending June 30, 1895, showing a surplus in the treasury. 

In reading these reports one is struck by the immense amount of 
work carried on by the University, and by the fact that it is proposed to 
steadily enlarge its sphere of usefulness. This is especially noticeable 
in the enlargements of the Vanderbilt Clinic and the Sloane Maternity, 
which are being made. There are many who will not approve of this 
part of the “ University extension ” plan, for they consider that there 
are enough Dispensary and Hospital facilities in the city already. 
However, these people will not be consulted. GAZZAM. 

The Principles and Practice of Medicine. Designed 
for the Use of Practitioners and Students of 
Medicine. By William Osier, M.D. Second edition. 
8 vo, 1,no pages. D. Appleton & Co., New York, 
1895. 

The author of this work is widely known as Professor of Medicine 
in the Johns Hopkins University and Physician-in chief to the Johns 
Hopkins Hospital. This book differs from the first edition in many 
essentials. The opening article is on typhoid fever, and it has been 
revised to date. The subject being a specially favorite one with Dr. 
Osier, much space is devoted to it. Regarding the modes of conveyance 
of this disease he says: “The possibility of the direct transmission 
through the air from one person to another must be acknowledged.” 
He favors the Brand method of treatment, and also enforces careful 
dieting—his rule being not to allow solid food until the temperature 
has been normal for ten days. Typho-malarial fever is not recognized 
as a distinct malady. The subject of malarial fevers has been largely 
rewritten. Great reliance is placed on the value of blood examinations 
in the diagnosis of these affections. The article on diphtheria has been 
completely recast. It is admitted that the clinical and bacteriological 
onceptions are at present not in full accord. A vigorous local treat¬ 
ment from the onset is advocated, althongh the author admits it is 
difficult to carry out. The nose is to be held, and as soon as the child 
opens its mouth, a cork is to be placed between the molar teeth and the 
local antiseptic application made with a sponge or swab. Many will, I 
am sure, consider the advisability of such a procedure very questionable. 
The antitoxin treatment is highly indorsed. The subject of pyaemia 
and septicaemia has been largely rewritten. He believes that these 
processes are too often confounded with malaria, and he lays down the 
rule that “ An intermittent fever, which resists quinine, is not malaria.” 
Short descriptions have heen added of Bubonic plague and foot and 
mouth disease. Among the symptoms of the latter, however, there is 
no mention of anything about the foot lesions. Dr. Osier denies that 
the use of salicylates in rheumatism influences the duration of the dis¬ 
ease. Under an alkaline treatment he believes that cardiac compli¬ 
cations are less common. Considerable space is devoted to the diseases 
of digestion, but the methods of the clinical examination of the stomach 
are omitted. The reason given is that these more properly belong to a 



